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1968  School  Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 

3  Tuesday  Students  Return 

4  Wednesday    Classes  Resume 

13  Friday   Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  Camporee 

15  Sunday   Boy  Scouts  return 

18  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 
20  Friday    Primary  Party 

OCTOBER 

4  Friday      Girl  Scouts  leave 

for  camping 

6  Sunday  Girl  Scouts  return 

9  Wednesday   Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

1 1  Friday    Senior  Boys  leave 

for  camping 

13  Sunday    Senior  Boys  return 

18  Friday    Boy  Scouts  leave 

for  camping 

20  Sunday  Boy  Scouts  return 

23  Wednesday    Magic  Show 


24  Thursday      Montana  Educators 

Assn.  Open  House 

25  Friday    C.E.C.  Program 

NOVEMBER 

1  Friday    End  of  first  9  weeks 

1  Friday    Halloween  Party 

6  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

9  Saturday   Boy  Scouts  go 

on  10-mile  hike 
1 1  Monday  No  Classes 

27  Wednesday   Students  travel 

for  Thank  sgiving 

28  Thursday    Thanksgiving  Day 

DECEMBER 

1  Sunday    Students  return  to  school 

2  Monday  Classes  resume 

16  Monday  .        Elks  Party 

18  Wednesday    Christmas  Program 

Rehearsal 

19  Thursday    Christmas  Program 

20  Friday    Students  travel  home 


! o  so e  o  o  o t 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 


Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Our  Resource  Program- 
How  It  Works 

By  Philip  Vedovotti 

Principal,  Department  for  Visually  Impaired 


Arp  THE  OUTSET  of  the  1968-69  school 
1  term  a  new  plateau  was  reached  in  the 
field  of  education  for  the  visually  impaired 
persons  in  the  state  of  Montana.  At  that  time 
the  first  resource  program  was  established 
as  a  cooperative  venture  between  the  Great 
Falls  Public  Schools,  Central  High  School 
and  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Six  high-school  age  visually  impaired  stu- 
dents attend  local  schools  on  a  full-time 
basis,  while  a  seventh  participates  in  two 
classes — chemistry  and  geometry  at  Great 
Falls  High  School.  The  program  requires  the 
ultimate  degree  in  cooperation  between  the 
participating  agencies.  The  local  schools  pro- 
vide the  bulk  of  instruction  since  the  students 
attend  regular  classes  with  their  sighted 
peers  for  the  greater  part  of  the  school  day. 
In  addition,  each  high  school  makes  avail- 
able a  resource  room  where  the  students  may 
use  the  braille  writers  or  standard  typewrit- 
ers, listen  to  recorded  materials,  utilize  read- 
er service  or  receive  tutorial  assistance  from 
the  resource  teacher.  The  public  school  sys- 
tem also  provides  transportation. 

The  state  school  in  turn  employs  the  re- 
source teacher,  provides  mobility  instruction, 
supplies  braille,  taped  or  large  print  mate- 
rials and  other  required  special  aids. 

The  Role  of  the  Resource  Teacher 

The  multi-faceted  duties  of  the  resource 
teacher  require  that  she  be  able  to  perform 
the  following  functions: 

1.  Serve  as  a  liaison  person  between 
the  local  school  and  the  state  school. 

2.  Act  as  a  consultant  to  those  teach- 
ers having  visually  impaired  children  in 
their  classrooms. 

3.  Obtain  the  special  materials  re- 
quired (braille,  tape,  large  type  or  tan- 
gible apparatus)  so  that  the  visually  im- 
paired child  can  have  the  opportunity  to 


compete  on  equal  terms  with  his  seeing 
classmates.  To  date  this  has  been  no 
mean  task.  Nearly  100  books  have  been 
purchased  or  borrowed  from  various 
volunteer  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

4.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  local 
volunteer  groups  aiding  blind  and  vis- 
ually limited  persons.  Since  all  needed 
materials  have  not  been  prepared  in  the 
various  media  required  by  our  students, 
local  volunteer  groups  have  consented 
to  provide  additional  required  materials. 
Over  50  volunteers  now  participate. 

5.  Provide  individualized  instruction  on 
a  regular  basis. 

The  Advantages 

The  program  design  is  such  that  the  stu- 
dents are  able  to  reap  the  benefits  offered 
by  both  types  of  school  program — the  resi- 
dential and  the  local  public  or  parochial.  The 
local  schools  offer  a  much  more  varied 
curriculum  than  the  residential  school 
could  ever  hope  to  offer  due  to  the  small  staff 
and  small  number  of  secondary  school 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  public  schools 
provide  over  one  hundred  course  offerings 
from  which  the  student  may  choose  accord- 
ing to  his  interests  and  abilities.  If  a  student 
can  better  benefit  from  taking  one  or  more 
classes  at  the  residential  school  he  may 
do  so. 

Another  plus  offered  by  the  program  is  the 
opportunity  it  affords  for  socialization  with 
sighted  classmates.  Several  of  the  visually 
impaired  have  been  active  participants  in 
local  school  clubs  and  activities.  With  the 
guidance  and  supervision  necessary  the  stu- 
dents are  able  to  make  a  gradual  transition 
into  the  world  of  the  sighted.  This  transitional 
period,  hopefully,  will  enable  the  visually 
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Our  Resource  Program—  .  .  . 

Continued  from  Page  One 

impaired  person  to  become  a  better  adjusted, 
more  self-confident  individual  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  "go  it  alone." 

For  the  most  part,  the  students  have  adapt- 
ed well  to  their  schools.  All  concerned  with 
the  program  are  pleased  with  its  successful 
beginning  and  are  making  plans  to  expand 
it  so  that  more  visually  impaired  pupils  can 
be  included. 

State  Agencies  Plan  to 
Make  Brochure  Available 

A  brochure  entitled  "Montana  State  Serv- 
ices for  the  Visually  Impaired"  will  be  avail- 
able approximately  February  1.  The  booklet 
outlines  various  programs  conducted  by  the 
four  state  agencies  serving  visually  impaired 
persons: 

a.  The  Division  of  Blind  Services,  care 
of  Dept.  of  Public  Welfare,  Helena, 
Mont.  59601 

b.  The  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Phys- 
ically Handicapped,  Montana  State 
Library,  930  E.  Lyndale  Avenue,  Hel- 
ena, Montana  59607 

c.  The  Department  for  the  Visually  Im- 
paired, Montana  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  3800  2nd  Avenue  N., 
Great  Falls,  Montana,  59401 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Leader 

Floyd  J.  McDowell,  Editor 
J.  William  Lenth,  Assistant  Editor 
Philip  Vedovatti,  Assistant  Editor 

This  publication  is  printed  every  month 
from  September  to  May,  in  the  printing 
shop  by  the  boys.  All  matters  relating  to 
mailing  addresses,  information  and  so 
forth  should  be  addressed  to  the  busi- 
ness office  of  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  3800  2nd  Ave.  N., 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  59401.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  this  publication  is  presently  $1.00 
per  year,  from  September  to  May. 


d.  State  Supervisor  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Helena,  Montana,  59601 
The  brochure  will  be  distributed  to  public 
school  officials,  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  public  health  nurses  and  many  other 
state  and  local  agencies.  Persons  interested 
in  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  brochure  should 
write  to  any  of  the  afore-mentioned  agencies 


BOY  SCOUTS 
TROOP  21 

Robert  Steppler,  Scribe 


rRooj^ 

21 


We  had  a  Boy  Scout  troop  meeting  in  No- 
vember. At  this  meeting  we  learned  artificial 
respiration.  We  used  a  plastic  bottle  with  a 
plastic  bag  to  practice  with.  We  cut  a 
"mouth"  into  the  plastic  bottle,  then  the 
Scouts  took  turns  blowing  into  the  "mouth" 
to  fill  the  bag  with  air.  Some  of  the  boys 
could  not  blow  very  hard.  Mr.  Hartford,  our 
scoutmaster,  laughed  because  the  boys 
could  not  blow  hard  enough  to  blow  air  into 
anyone's  lungs. 

Merry  Christmas 
and 

Happy  New  Year 

From  Troop  21 


BREATH  OF  LIFE-Scout  Jonathan  Mullins  dem- 
onstrates the  technique  for  mouth-to-mouth  arti- 
ficial respiration  on  "Charlie,"  a  plastic  bottle 
with  a  mouth  cut  into  it.  The  lungs  are  a  plastic 
bread  wrapper.  The  windpipe  is  of  rubber  hose. 
Mr.  Hartford,  scoutmaster,  made  Charlie.  Staff 
photo. 
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Classroom  Chatter 


o  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  fi 
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PRIMARY 


We  are  writing  letters  to  Gary  and  Mrs. 
Williams.  She  helped  in  our  room  last  year. 
Gary  is  in  Vietnam  and  Mrs.  Williams  is  in 
California  with  her  mother  and  dad  who 
raise  oranges.  She  said  the  oranges  are  soon 
ready  to  pick. 

— Billy  Abele 

I  had  a  birthday  party  in  school.  Some  of 
the  candles  on  my  cake  were  trick  ones.  I 
blew  and  blew  but  they  kept  on  lighting 
again.  I  got  a  See-and-Say  toy.  It  is  so  much 
fun  to  play  with. 

— Barbara  Bearcrane 

We  went  to  Meadow  Gold  Dairy  for  a  field 
trip.  A  man  told  us  about  how  things  are  done 
there.  We  were  in  some  very  cold  rooms 
where  they  keep  frozen  foods.  We  each  got 
a  paper  hat  and  an  ice  cream  bar  on  stick. 
They  make  ice  cream  and  butter  there. 

— Lyle  Burgett 

INTERMEDIATE 

Now  that  Thanksgiving  is  past  we  have  put 
away  our  Pilgrims  and  invited  the  little  elves 
to  get  busy. 

There  are  five  little  elves  in  our  room  that 
are  really  working  hard.  In  fact  they  are  each 
hanging  on  a  rope  and  trying  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  rope  by  Christmas.  Each  time  there 
is  work  well  done  he  gets  a  reward  to  climb 
up  a  step  on  the  rope. 

The  little  elves  are  Vicki  Burgett,  Arnold 
Bernhart,  Margy  Bond,  Tammy  Eshleman  and 
Chuck  Laib. 

We  are  sure  they  will  all  be  to  the  top  of 
their  rope  by  Christmas. 

Meats  Within  Nutshells 

In  our  social  studies  class  we  have  been 
reading  and  discussing  different  kinds  of  nuis 
that  we  are  familiar  with.  Since  Christmas 
is  so  close  we  will  all  be  enjoying  these. 

Mrs.  Stafne  brought  several  kinds  to  school 
and  we  cracked  them  and  tried  each  kind. 
Those  we  tried  were  the  English  walnut,  al- 


mond, pecan,  brazil  nut  and  filbert.  There 
was  one  black  walnut  we  got  to  see  but  since 
there  was  only  one  we  did  not  crack  it. 

— Tammy  Eshleman 

We  went  to  the  Meadow  Gold  Creamery. 
They  were  making  butter  and  ice  cream. 

We  got  to  walk  into  a  freezer  where  they 
kept  the  ice  cream.  It  was  20  degrees  below 
in  there,  and  cold. 

They  gave  us  an  ice  cream  bar  for  a  treat. 

— Chuck  Laib 

My  Thanksgiving 

When  I  was  home  for  Thanksgiving  I  had 
lots  of  fun.  I  played  with  my  kittens  but  they 
can  hurt  me  now  as  they  are  getting  big.  One 
day  I  got  to  go  to  work  with  my  mother.  I 
played  with  my  duck.  It  is  a  real  duck. 

— Margy  Bond 

I  went  to  my  grandma's  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  We  had  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie.  It 
was  real  good. 

It  was  my  little  sister's  birthday  so  we  had 
a  birthday  party,  too. 

I  went  sliding  on  the  ice  and  had  fun. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

Arnold  Bernhart  has  had  ear  infection  and 
was  absent  from  school.  We  really  missed 
him. 

— The  Class 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
Chorus  Goes  to  Helena 

On  October  14,  the  Senior  Chorus  gave  a 
concert  in  Helena  for  the  Governor's  Planning 
Committee  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Before  the  concert,  the  group  visited  the 
Historical  Society  Museum.  At  the  museum, 
we  learned  much  about  Charles  Russell.  We 
saw  some  of  his  paintings  and  sculptures. 

After  visiting  the  Charles  Russell  room, 
where  his  paintings  and  sculptures  are  kept, 
the  chorus  went  into  a  big  room  with  many 
outlets  in  the  walls  below  types  of  scenery. 
We  were  given  instruments  that  are  like  tele- 
phone receivers.  We  plugged  the  receivers 
into  the  wall,  and  listened  to  many  historical 
events.  We  all  found  the  museum  interesting. 

After  a  good  meal,  our  chorus  went  to  the 
convention.  There  we  performed  our  concert 
for  the  banquet. 

The  trip,  with  the  things  we  heard  and  saw, 
was  very  interesting.  We  enjoyed  it  thor- 
oughly. 

—Beth  Daniel 
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from  the  Department  for  the  Deaf  fi 
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My  Birthday 

I  had  a  birthday. 

I  am  seven  years  old  now. 

We  had  a  party. 

We  found  some  balloons. 

It  was  fun. 

— Steven  Kappel 

Our  Potato 

We  have  a  sweet  potato  in  our  room. 

It  is  in  some  water. 

Maybe  it  will  grow. 

We  look  at  it  in  the  morning. 

— Gina  Evans 

Butter 

We  got  some  cream  at  the  dairy. 

I  put  the  cream  in  a  jar. 

I  shook  the  jar. 

Gina  shook  the  jar. 

Curtis  shook  the  jar. 

Topsy  shook  the  jar. 

Steven  shook  the  jar. 

John  shook  the  jar. 

Mrs.  Somppi  shook  the  jar. 

After  while  the  cream  was  butter. 

We  ate  crackers  and  butter. 

— Lori  Lappe 

The  Bakery 

We  went  to  the  bakery. 
The  big  machines  made  bread. 
The  big  machines  made  doughnuts  and 
rolls  very  fast. 
Big  ovens  cooked  the  bread. 
It  was  hot  in  the  bakery. 

— John  Eide 

The  Big  Trucks 

We  saw  big  trucks  at  the  bakery. 
The  man  put  the  bread  in  the  trucks. 
The  trucks  will  bring  the  bread  to  the  store. 
Mother  buys  bread  at  the  store. 

— Topsy  Toner 


Santa  Claus 

Soon  Santa  Claus  will  come 
With  a  big  bag  full  of  toys. 
What  fun!  What  fun!  What  fun! 
For  happy  girls  and  boys. 

— Curtis  Garden 

Gymnastics 

Miss  Lauer,  our  physical  education  teacher, 
teaches  us  many  stunts  in  gymnastics.  We 
learned  many  new  tricks  in  reducing  weight 
and  keeping  in  shape.  At  first  we  learned  the 
simple  stunts  such  as  forward  roll,  backward 
roll,  and  warming  up.  Warming  up  is  exercise 
and  stunts  such  as  crab,  worm,  camel,  ele- 
phant, and  wheelbarrow.  Later  we  took  inter- 
mediate stunts  such  as  cartwheel,  high  dive 
jumps  and  many  others.  We  will  learn  ad- 
vanced stunts  soon.  We  also  had  a  group 
stunt  called  the  pyramid  which  required  11 
girls. 

It  takes  practice  and  long  training.  We  must 
have  graceful  form  and  good  balance  in  order 
to  be  good  gymnasts.  We  also  must  learn  to 
relax.  It  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  do  it.  I  hope  I  will 
learn  to  do  more  stunts  and  be  a  good  gym- 
nast. 

— Kathy  Humphrey 

The  Synopsis  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 

The  story  began  with  Mr.  Shelby,  the  owner 
of  the  plantation  and  the  master  of  Uncle 
Tom,  Aunt  Chloe,  Eliza  and  others,  discuss- 
ing with  Mr.  Haley,  the  slave  trader.  Mr.  Shel- 
by finally  agreed  to  sell  Uncle  Tom  and 
Eliza's  son,  Harry,  because  he  was  deep  in 
debt.  Eliza  was  horrified  to  hear  that  Harry 
and  she  would  be  separated.  So  she  planned 
her  escape  with  Harry.  Before  Eliza's  escape, 
George  Harris,  a  mulatto  from  another  planta- 
tion, visited  Eliza,  his  wife.  George  explained 
about  his  bitter  life  and  harsh  treatment  from 
his  cruel  master.  Then  he  decided  to  flee  to 
Canada.  The  following  night  Eliza  and  Harry 
fled.  Mr.  Haley  was  angry  for  his  loss  of  Harry 
and  business.  Eliza  ran  and  stumbled  all  the 
way  to  a  little  village  by  the  river.  She  held 
Harry  with  her  all  the  time  with  fear  she  would 
lose  him.  Haley  and  Shelby's  two  slave  boys 
went  on  their  quest  and  arrived  at  the  same 

Continued  on  Page  Eleven 
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Misunderstanding—the 
Greatest  Handicap  of  All 

Deafness  is  a  truly  physical  handicap.  It 
requires  no  deep  research  to  know  this.  Ask 
any  deaf  person.  This  well-known  fact  is  at 
the  same  time  a  starting  place.  It  is  the  set- 
ting out  point  from  which  the  courageous 
deaf  embark  into  their  search  for  success 
and  acceptance  in  a  hearing  world. 

So,  what  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  met 
by  the  deaf  in  this  crusade  for  making  good 
in  a  world  that  hears?  Is  it  the  deafness,  the 
lack  of  hearing,  itself?  One  might  at  first 
suppose  so.  knowing  that  the  challenge 
posed  by  deafness  is  conquered  only  through 
proper  education  and  the  determination  of 
stout  hearts.  Yet,  there  is  an  obstacle  even 
more  challenging.  That  barrier  was  never 
built  by  the  deaf.  No,  it  is  the  barrier  of  mis- 
understanding and  even  disgraceful  pre- 
judice under  which  labors  an  uninformed  and 
misunderstanding  hearing  public.  The  more 
one  sees  with  what  patience  and  fortitude  the 
deaf  handle  this  misunderstanding  by  the 
hearing  world,  the  more  sincerely  one 
admires  the  deaf. 

The  deaf,  of  course,  suffer  from  a  numer- 
ical handicap.  They  are  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  total  population.  Still,  this  most  cer- 
tainly does  not  excuse  the  cavalier  and  pa- 
tronizing attitude  of  many  of  the  hearing,  who 
should  know  better.  If,  in  meeting  a  deaf  per- 
son for  the  first  time,  the  hearing  individual 
would  only  ask  himself,  "How  well  would  I  do 
without  my  hearing?"  we  are  sure  a  lot  could 
be  accomplished  towards  breaking  down  this 
stupid  misunderstanding.  Hearing  friends  of 
the  deaf,  fellow  workers  and  understanding 
social  acquaintances  soon  come  to  know  the 
deaf  for  what  they  are:  highly  capable,  hard- 
working and  contributive  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity. Sometimes,  an  able  deaf  person  is 
denied  employment  he  could  well  do  if  only 
given  the  chance.  This  is  the  sad  cost  of  mis- 
understanding by  a  potential  but  uninformed 
employer.  Yet,  the  same  deaf  applicant  is  not 
excused  from  paying  his  taxes  (nor  would  he 
wish  to  be)  simply  because  of  deafness.  For 
another  example,  let  one  deaf  driver  have  a 
bad  traffic  accident  and  the  tired  old  hue  and 
cry  goes  up  that  the  deaf  are  unfit  to  drive. 
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Actually,  their  driving  record  proves  them  to 
be  safe  and  sane  at  the  wheel.  This  brings  to 
mind  an  old  saying,  "Right  is  right  and 
wrongs  nobody."  So,  let  the  hearing  public 
be  fair  before  the  yell  arises  to  bar  perfectly 
capable  drivers  from  the  highways  just  be- 
cause they  are  deaf. 

Many  of  the  hearing  public  are  unaware  of 
the  tremendous  strides  made  by  the  gallant 
deaf  and  their  supporters  since  the  days  of 
shameful  references  such  as  "asylum  for  the 
deaf"  and  that  cruel  and  unjust  phrase,  "the 
deaf  and  dumb."  Small  wonder  the  deaf  feel 
that  odds  against  them  sometimes  are  high 
out  in  the  wide  hearing  world. 

Still,  their  inspiring  battle  for  recognition 
and  a  better  understanding  of  their  problems 
has  gained  wonderful  headway,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles.  Good  schools,  organizations  of 
the  deaf  and  all  such  have  waged  and  are 
waging  the  productive  efforts,  which  we  hope 
soon  will  see  the  deaf  come  truly  into  their 
own  as  they  deserve. — Hadley  W.  Smith,  Ohio 
Chronicle,  Nov.  30,  1968  Issue 


LITTLE  ANGELS  —  Above  are  a  few  of  those 
from  the  Department  for  Visually  Impaired  who 
took  part  in  the  Dec.  19th  Christmas  program. 
The  students,  30  of  them,  provided  the  music  and 
singing  for  that  evening.  Pictured  are:  (front 
row,  left  to  right)  Marilyn  Lambert,  Cindy  Kister, 
Barbara  Bearcrane,-  (back  row,  left  to  right) 
Arnold  Bernhart,  Billy  Abele.  Staff  photo. 
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THE  GRINCH'S  GRINCHY  DEER— Nancy  Burns, 
left,  ties  the  antlers  on  the  head  of  Max  the  dog 
(Douglas  Catron)  during  the  performance  in  the 
Christmas  program,  "How  the  Grinch  Stole 
Christmas."  The  program  was  presented  at  the 
school's  auditorium,  December  19th.  The  playlet 
was  adapted  from  a  book  by  Dr.  Seuss.  Staff 
photo. 
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AMERICAN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF 

WEST  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT  061OT 
Stubliaked  1&17 


EttdUMD  B.  BOATMH,  SUPBBIBTCflSfiHT 

Master  Howard  Hammel 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
Great  Falls,  Montana 


November  5,  1968 


Dear  Master  Howard: 

Congratulations  on  your  talent  in  sketching  the 
best  art-worked  theme  on  the  cover  page  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Leader.  Please  keep  on  your  work.  I  am  sure  you 
will,  sooner  or  later,  draw  many  beautiful  and  creative 
pictures. 


"Howie" 


oward  Palmer 


Drama  Instructor  and  one 
member  of  the  National 

Theatre  of  the  Deaf. 
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A  Parent's  Belief  in  Using 
All  Avenues  of  Communication 

By  Mrs.  Nathan  Ka\z 

Reprinted  from  THE  NEW  MEXICO  PROGRESS,  May,  1968 


ivy  THE  TIME  our  daughter  Lizabeth  was 
Dl  three,  she  had  been  involved  in 
speech  and  lipreading  instruction  for  a  year. 
We  drove  a  substantial  distance  for  such  les- 
sons, twice  a  week,  for  half-hour  sessions.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  duplicated  the  lessons  at 
home  for  15-minute  periods,  two  or  three 
times  every  day.  All  went  well  in  the  begin- 
ning months.  Liz,  her  teacher  and  I  all  shared 
great  enthusiasm.  But  somewhere  along  the 
way  a  terrible  tension  seemed  to  engulf  all 
of  us.  Liz  began  balking  whenever  she  was 
seated  across  the  table  to  begin  drillwork  in 
identifying  objects  and  pictures.  I  had  found 
being  a  teacher  more  and  more  difficult, 
especially  since  I'd  been  coached  to  ap- 
proach it  in  a  structured,  disciplined  way,  and 
I  guess  I'm  about  as  undisciplined  a  person 
as  you  are  likely  to  meet.  To  boot,  Lizabeth's 
teacher's  feeling  was  that  Liz  was  no  longer 
cooperating  as  he  thought  she  should,  and 
not  producing  all  he  believed  her  capable  of 
doing.  As  if  to  underline  his  assessment  of 
the  situation,  he  became  more  demanding 
each  meeting.  Once,  abruptly,  he  pounded 
his  fist  on  the  table  and  wagged  his  finger 
under  her  nose  as  a  reprimand  for  not  giving 
undivided  attention.  The  severity  of  the  action 
had  me  on  the  verge  of  dissolving  into  tears. 
I  expected  the  same  from  Lizabeth.  Instead, 
and  nothing  could  have  surprised  me  more, 
she  propped  her  elbow  on  the  table,  her  chin 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  looked  directly  into 
the  man's  eyes,  stuck  out  her  tongue  and 
blew  heartily,  giving  him  a  great  Bronx  cheer. 
I  must  confess  I  thought  it  an  entirely  appro- 
priate response  and  would  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  identical  luxury  of  expression,  if 
I  had  thought  for  a  moment  that  I  could  have 
gotten  away  with  it,  at  my  age. 

The  crux  of  it  was — the  past  year  and  a 
half  had  been  exceeding  difficult.  Since  we'd 
discovered  Liz'  deafness  when  she  was  a 
little  over  a  year  old,  we'd  embarked  on 


teaching  her  speech  and  lipreading  with  such 
intensity  that  the  beautiful  levity  of  life  was 
a  scarcity.  We  had  such  a  mental  set — such 
an  immovable  focus  on  the  goal  of  speech 
and  lipreading  skills — there  was  room  for 
precious  little  of  anything  else.  The  day  of 
tongue-thrusting  marked  a  slow  beginning  to 
the  search  for  a  more  natural,  healthy  way  by 
which  to  communicate.  We  had  no  intentions 
of  giving  up  speech  and  lipreading,  but  we 
felt  deeply  that  this  young  child  was  due  a 
great  deal  more. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  depended  solely  on 
the  literature  and  advice  of  people  and  or- 
ganizations embracing  complete  oralism  as 
the  means  to  educate  and  fulfill  the  life  of  a 
deaf  child.  These  sources  were  always  en- 
tirely available  in  person  and  through  the 
mails.  Like  the  eager  insurance  lawyer  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  handing  out  his  card 
to  a  prospective  client,  they  were  always 
there  first.  Just  as  importantly,  they  said  and 
wrote  everything  we  hearing  parents  ever 
wanted  to  hear:  Through  speech  and  lipread- 
ing there  would  be  complete  integration  into 
the  hearing  world.  What  wasn't  said,  among 
many  other  things,  was  that  speech  and  lip- 
reading  skills  are  only  a  part  of  what  a  human 
being  requires,  and  that  supplemental  meth- 
ods of  education  and  communication  are  im- 
perative. Lizabeth's  rebellion  at  her  teacher 
that  day  began  to  bring  home  this  kind  of 
thinking. 

I  must  say  that  I  think  if  I  were  deprived  of 
my  ability  to  interact  with  other  people  I 
would  have  to  fold  up  my  tent  and  resign  from 
the  human  race.  I  believe,  unreservedly,  that 
these  involvements  are  what  life  is  all  about. 
And  you  have  got  to  be  able  to  communicate 
ideas  and  needs  to  get  into  the  stream  of  it. 
So  as  Liz  went  about  the  business  of  growing 
up  a  little,  attaining  some  success  at  oral 
skills,  there  was  still  an  unnatural  void  to  her 
existence.  There  was  very  little  human  ex- 
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change  between  her  and  other  people.  What 
she  could  not  do  because  of  her  deafness 
was  to  make  an  offhand  comment;  explain 
that  her  cousin  just  swiped  her  favorite  toy 
or  comprehend  the  spoken  answer  for  why 
that  strange  man  had  just  entered  our  house 
and  walked  out  the  door  with  our  television 
set.  She  was  absolutely  marvelous  at  "How 
are  you?";  "My  name  is  Lizabeth";  and  "go 
bye-bye."  She  could  identify  innumerable 
objects  by  seeing  their  names  spoken  on  the 
lips.  But  no  one  in  his  right  mind  could  call 
these  things  communication.  By  age  4,  we 
made  a  decision  because  we  believed  a  mind 
and  an  inner  being  were  at  stake.  We  would 
not  give  up  speech  and  lipreading,  the  give 
and  take  by  which  we  lived,  but  we  would 
embellish  it  with  the  support  of  manual  lan- 
guage. The  idea  was  that  we  could  establish 
a  quick,  free-flowing  communication  line.  At 
the  same  time  by  using  it  in  complete, 
proper  sentences,  we  could  present  full  Eng- 
lish language,  over  and  over  again,  which  is 
impossible  with  lipreading  alone. 

Lizabeth  is  approaching  the  age  of  11 
years  now,  and  i  suppose  I  have  become  a 
walking-talking,  unsolicited  testimonial  to 
oralism-supplemented-by-manualism.  I  think 
the  language  of  signs  and  fingerspelling  are 
downright  beautiful!  Not  so  much  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  though  I  have  been 
moved  by  seeing  it  artistically  performed. 
(Unfortunately  we  are  not  all  endowed  with 
such  grace  of  movement).  But  it  is  beautiful 
because  of  what  it  offers.  Manual  supple- 
mentation can  reach  an  eager  mind  hereto- 
fore isolated  from  casual  conversation  which 
is  so  packed  with  information.  It  can  alleviate 
the  tension  of  continually  lipreading.  It  gives 
hearing-impaired  groups,  or  a  family  with  a 
hearing-impaired  member,  a  relaxed  method 
of  sitting  around  and  chewing  the  fat,  and 
that's  as  vital  to  the  enrichment  of  life  as 
academic  learning.  It  can  be,  within  a  family, 
that  which  makes  them  homogeneous,  in 
touch,  and  on  rapport,  where  they  were  not 
previously.  It  is  that  device  by  which  we  talk 
about  anything,  no  holds  barred,  where  we 
are  without  worry  that  it  will  be  misread  as 
must  happen  on  the  lips  alone;  where  we  do 
not  get  that  affirmative  head-nodding  to  indi- 
cate comprehension,  when  we  know  darn 
well  she  hasn't  comprehended  at  all.  It  is  a 
remarkable  teaching  tool  on  which  to  build 
English  language. 


Frankly,  I  find  the  stigma  attached  to  the 
language  of  signs  hard  to  bear.  Not  so  be- 
cause it  comes  from  a  public  unassociated 
with  the  deaf,  who  are  just  uninformed.  These 
people,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seem  to  be  inter- 
ested and  accepting  of  a  language  on  the 
hands.  The  tragedy  of  the  stigma  is  that  it 
stems  from  so-called  authorities  who  do  not 
associate  with  deaf  adults  and  have  never 
really  looked  into  the  language  of  signs  and 
all  of  its  applications. 

The  most  common  question  from  other 
parents  about  our  child  is,  do  I  think  that  the 
use  of  the  simultaneous  method  has  retarded 
her  speech  and  lipreading?  I  do  not.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  she  lipreads  less  precisely  with 
manual  supplementation.  Her  eyes  conspicu- 
ously drop  to  the  hand  when  she  has  missed 
at  word  on  the  lips.  But  when  she  is  with  peo- 
ple who  do  not  sign,  as  she  often  is,  she  uses 
her  facility  to  lipread  in  full.  Liz  has  been 
stimulated  to  talk  more  since  we  began  the 
simultaneous  method,  because  she  has  so 
much  confidence  in  her  ability  to  use  full  sen- 
tences. Her  language  comprehension  has 
surpassed  that  of  her  deaf  peers. 

I  want  to  say  too  that  I  believe  in  clubs  of 
the  deaf,  national  organizations  made  up  of 
deaf  members,  and  just  plain  deaf  people 
getting  together  with  deaf  people.  There  is 
hardly  a  group  enjoying  a  second  language 
who  doesn't  appreciate  such  comraderie.  It 
doesn't  mean  this  will  prevent  them  from  ex- 
tending any  further  than  that  if  they  so  de- 
sire, but  it  certainly  signifies  a  comfort, 
appreciation  and  mutual  interest  that  they 
share.  So  I  cannot  help  but  thoroughly  resent 
those  sources  that  set  up  the  image  of  a 
successful,  oral,  "hearing-world  integrated" 
deaf  adult  as  one  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
other  deaf  people.  I  would  be  sorely  con- 
cerned about  my  daughter's  adjustment  to 
this  life,  her  handicap,  her  self-image,  if  she 
pursued  such  a  disassociation. 

The  reason  that  I  have  so  readily  written 
this  frank  article  should  make  for  a  proper 
conclusion:  It  is  a  genuine  hope  that,  at  the 
very  least,  other  hearing  parents  of  deaf 
children  would  investigate  the  possibility  of 
simultaneous  communication  with  their  own 
child;  and  at  the  most,  that  scientific  research 
of  substance  be  done  some  day,  to  confirm 
or  deny  the  kinds  of  observations  made  here. 
— The  Deaf  American 
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'The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse' 

Still  Exists 


Schools  are  in  session  again  including  the 
hundreds  of  residential  schools  for  the  deaf, 
day  schools,  private  schools  and  day  classes. 
And  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  that  we  are 
reminded  anew  that  "the  little  red  school- 
house"  continues  to  exist. 

"The  little  red  schoolhouse"  is  the  make- 
shift, inadequate  program  that  all  too  often 
operates  in  a  local  setting  which  is  supposed 
to  provide  deaf  children  an  education  without 
taking  them  away  from  home  and  their  par- 
ents and  enrolling  them  in  a  residential 
school.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  most 
of  these  local  schools  or  classes  have  un- 
graded programs  with  one  or  more  teachers 
expected  to  provide  all  the  instructional  and 
related  services. 

Typically,  very  young  children  are  enrolled 
in  these  programs  with  an  enthusiastic  send- 
off.  Peer  relationships  and  the  rudiments  of 
speech  and  lipreading  are  stressed  and  initial 
results  are  encouraging.  Then  comes  the  let- 
down— a  letdown  that  results  in  frustration  for 
children  and  parents  alike.  Subject  matter 
tends  to  suffer.  Hearing  handicapped  children 
cannot  be  integrated  with  their  normal  breth- 
ren in  a  classroom  setting.  The  special  pro- 
grams are  not  geared  to  their  educational 
needs  either. 

Then  comes  the  sad  awakening.  Parents, 
after  several  years  of  hoping-against-hope, 
discover  that  their  children  simply  are  not 
getting  an  education.  The  relatively  few  words 
they  can  speak  or  lipread  do  not  balance  their 
lack  of  reading  and  language  skills,  not  to 
mention  those  in  the  subject  fields. 

These  frustrated  parents — along  with  their 
frustrated  children — show  up  at  the  resident- 
ial (and  other  more  adequate)  schools.  Ten, 
11,  or  12  years  old — or  in  their  early  teens — 
these  children  pose  a  placement  problem. 
Educational  tests  show  them  to  be  several 
years  behind  their  deaf  peers  and  most  often 
without  appreciable  reading  and  language 
ability.  Where  to  place  them — in  a  class  with 
children  approximately  the  same  age  or  in  a 


class  of  younger  children  of  similar  low 
achievement — stumps  administrators. 

Regardless  of  eventual  placement,  these 
children  have  suffered  severely,  deprived  of 
the  educational  opportunities  due  them  in 
their  formative  years.  Well-meaning  but  mis- 
guided authorities  and  parents  who  have 
been  "sold"  on  "the  little  red  schoolhouse" 
must  shoulder  the  grievous  burden  of  respon- 
sibility for  producing  these  educational  mis- 
fits and  warped  personalities. 

Down  with  "the  little  red  schoolhouse"  and 
woe  to  those  who  would  mislead  parents  and 
sacrifice  the  future  of  their  deaf  children. 
Catch-ail  programs  tend  to  be  an  educational 
nightmare.  This  is  just  as  true  in  1968  as  it 
was  decades  ago  when  enlightened  and  fore- 
seeing administrators  and  teachers  of  the 
deaf  pointed  to  the  impossibility  of  adequately 
meeting  the  needs  of  deaf  children  in  small- 
scale  or  ungraded  programs  characterized  by 
poor  staffing,  lack  of  funds  and  equipment — 
and  lacking  realistic  philosophies. 

EDITOR:  The  above  article  is  taken  from  the 
Editorial  page  of  the  September  issue  of  THE 
DEAF  AMERICAN  (Volume  21,  Issue  1).  This  is 
the  official  publication  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  the  Deaf. 

Anyone  who  professes  an  interest  in  the  deaf 
or  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  expres- 
sions of  the  adult  deaf.  The  adult  deaf,  as  a 
group,  are  the  products  of  many  varied  educa- 
tional programs  They  should  and  DO  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  their  experiences. 

The  editorial  above  is  an  illustration  of  one 
area  of  their  concern.  Subscription  to  THE  DEAF 
AMERICAN  may  be  entered  by  sending  $4.00 
for  one  year  to:  THE  DEAF  AMERICAN,  2025  Eye 
Street  N.W,  Washington,  D.C,  20006. 

— The  West  Virginia  Tablet,  Nov.,  1968 


Quotable  Quotes 

Facts  that  are  not  frankly  faced  have  a  habit 
of  stabbing  us  in  the  back. 

— Sir  Harold  Bowden 
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National  Association  of  Deaf 
Plans  Census  for  1970 

Plans  for  a  national  census  of  deaf  persons 
will  be  designed  under  a  grant  awarded  by 
the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  grant,  announced  by  Mary  E.  Switzer, 
SRS  administrator,  was  made  to  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf.  The  association  ex- 
pects to  complete  the  census  design  by 
January  1969. 

The  census  is  scheduled  for  1970;  the  last 
census  of  the  deaf  was  taken  in  1930. 

"Census  information  on  the  deaf  is  urgent- 
ly needed,"  Miss  Switzer  said.  "We  are  sure 
there  are  many  deaf  persons — perhaps  as 
many  as  a  quarter  million  —  in  our  country 
who  need  rehabilitation  services  to  achieve  a 
full  life,  but  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
do  not  get  the  help  they  need.  A  thorough,  up- 
to-date  census  will  help  us  plan  our  rehabili- 
tative programs  to  reach  all  deaf  citizens." 

The  design  will  provide  for  the  collection 
of  data  in  the  following  four  areas:  (1)  demog- 
raphic and  social  factors,  such  as  age,  sex, 
type  of  dwelling,  and  family  composition  and 
mobility;  (2)  hearing  loss  and  communication 
skills,  including  cause  of  deafness,  age  at 
onset,  communication  methods,  and  hearing 
impairment  of  other  family  members;  (3)  work 
experience,  such  as  vocational  training,  oc- 
cupational and  career  history,  labor-force 
status,  income,  and  career  aspiration;  and  (4) 
jcb-related  activities,  such  as  participation  in 
trade  unions  and  associations. 

The  planning  activities — costing  $20,507,  of 
which  SRS  will  furnish  $14,507— will  be  di- 
rected by  Jerome  D.  Schein,  Stanley  K.  Big- 
man,  and  Augustine  Gentile  of  the  National 
Association  of  the  Deaf.  Donald  A.  Harrington, 
L.  Deno  Reed,  and  Boyce  Williams  of  SRS 
will  serve  as  advisers  to  the  project,  with 
Reed  as  the  project  monitor. 

Four  from  Dept.  for  Blind  in 
Jr.  Achievement  Program 

Four  students  have  been  experiencing  the 
workings  of  miniature  corporations  through 
involvement  in  the  Junior  Achievement  pro- 


gram with  students  from  other  local  high 
schools.  Each  corporation  sells  shares  of 
stock,  elects  officers,  plans  a  product  to  be 
produced,  the  packaging  of  the  product,  and 
pushes  the  sales  of  the  product. 

Each  student  from  the  school  has  been 
involved  with  his  own  corporation  which  is 
sponsored  by  local  business  enterprises. 
Some  of  the  examples  of  products  have  been 
wooden  recipe  or  note  holders,  small  wooden 
bookcases,  fire  starters,  sponge  lint  remov- 
ers, and  ceramic  ash  trays. 

The  students  share  experiences  commen- 
surate to  large  scale  business  operations. 
They  pay  rent  on  building  space,  tools  and 
equipment,  and  reimburse  their  employees 
for  work  performed.  When  all  products  have 
been  sold,  the  corporation  is  dissolved,  and 
dividends  are  paid  back  to  each  shareholder 
holding  stock  in  the  company. 


Classroom  Chatter,  Dept.  for  Deaf  .  .  . 
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village.  Just  in  time  Eliza  saw  them  and  be- 
came panicky.  She  grabbed  Harry  and  ran  to 
the  river.  Haley  saw  her  and  went  after  her. 
Eliza  jumped  into  the  river  and  struggled  her 
way  over  the  broken  ice,  trying  to  keep  on 
top.  She  arrived  ashore,  safe  with  a  cut 
ankle  and  a  torn  dress.  She  disappeared  into 
the  woods.  Haley  hired  Marks  and  Tom  Toker 
to  look  for  Eliza.  Eliza  stopped  at  Senator 
Bird's  house  and  was  carefully  comforted.  At 
midnight  the  senator  took  Eliza  and  Harry  to 
John  Von  Trompp's  home  where  they  could 
be  safer. 

Now  let's  go  back  to  where  the  Shelbys 
were.  Uncle  Tom  was  sold  and  there  was 
grief  among  the  people  in  the  Shelby  planta- 
tion. Tom  went  south  with  Haley  and  was 
bought  by  Augustine  St.  Clare.  St.  Clare 
bought  Uncle  Tom  because  Tom  saved  his 
beloved  daughter,  Eva,  from  drowning.  Tom 
liked  his  new  master,  for  he  was  very  kind, 
gentle  and  he  gave  reasonable  judgment 
among  his  slaves.  The  people  got  the  news 
about  a  runaway  slave  named  George  Harris. 
George  Harris  was  disguised  as  a  Spaniard 
and  named  himself  Henry  Butler.  No  one  ever 
recognized  him. 

A  few  chapters  also  explained  about  the 
slave  women  and  their  separations  from  their 
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children.  For  instance,  a  young  lady,  Lucy, 
left  her  baby  on  the  seat  of  the  boat  and 
searched  for  her  husband.  Haley  and  the 
buyer  managed  to  grab  the  baby  and  left 
without  Lucy  seeing  it.  When  she  found  that 
her  baby  was  sold,  she  jumped  with  grief 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

Eliza  was  in  the  Quaker  settlement  and  was 
happy  there.  The  surprise  came  when 
George,  her  husband,  was  brought  to  Eliza 
and  now  the  family  was  reunited.  Then  Eliza, 
George  and  Harry  with  few  friends  went 
north.  Eliza,  George  and  Harry  finally  arrived 
in  Canada  and  they  were  free!  No  more  suf- 
fering and  fear  of  separation! 

Now  back  to  the  St.  Clare  scene,  Tom  was 
happy  with  his  master.  There  were  some 
small  tiffs  between  Augustine's  wife,  Marie 
and  him.  Marie  and  St.  Clare  had  different 
opinions  on  slaves.  St.  Clare  didn't  really  love 
Marie  but  his  daughter,  Eva.  Eva  learned 
about  Christ  from  Tom  and  became  a  kind, 
loving  person.  Eva  died  and  she  accepted 
death  easily.  Augustine  St.  Clare  became  a 
Christian  for  Eva's  sake.  Everything  was 
peaceful  until  a  tragedy  came  when  Augus- 
tine was  stabbed  and  died.  The  slaves  be- 
came helpless  and  unprotected.  St.  Clare  had 
not  prepared  a  will  as  he  promised.  They 
feared  they  would  have  a  mean  master  and 
lead  a  miserable  life.  The  only  protected 
slave  was  Topsy.  She  was  a  little  girl  who  had 
to  be  trained  by  Augustine's  cousin,  Miss 
Ophelia  who  took  Marie's  place  taking  care 
of  Eva.  Miss  Ophelia  lived  in  north  and  took 
Topsy  with  her. 

Uncle  Tom  was  promised  his  freedom  but 
there  wasn't  a  will,  so  he  lost  hope  of  return- 
ing home  to  his  family.  Uncle  Tom  and  the 
rest  were  in  the  warehouse  to  be  sold.  Tom 
was  bought  by  Legree,  a  mean,  sadistic  char- 
acter. When  Tom  and  the  new  slaves  were  on 
Legree's  plantation,  they  were  unhappy  un- 
der his  brutal  orders  and  were  flogged  fre- 
quently. Tom  wouldn't  do  filthy  acts  that  his 
master  ordered  him  to  do.  Legree  became 
uneasy  with  Tom  and  flogged  r>im  unneces- 
sarily. Tom  met  some  slaves  like  Cassy  and 
Emmeline.  Cassy  had  a  miserable  life  her- 
self. She,  herself,  lost  two  children.  Cassy 
tantalized  Legree  so  much.  She  managed  to 


escape  with  Emmeline  and  ran  around  the 
plantation  into  the  garret  which  was  like  an 
attic  of  Legree's  house.  Legree  searched  for 
them  without  any  success.  They  both  lived 
peacefully  in  the  garret,  enjoyed  watching 
Legree  searching  for  them. 

George  Shelby,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelby,  looked  for  Uncle  Tom  and  found  him 
at  Legree's  place.  George  wanted  to  buy 
Tom  back  but  Tom  died  after  receiving  so 
many  heavy  blows.  When  Tom  died,  Cassy 

and  Emmeline  dressed  like  ghosts  and  left 
Legree's  plantation.  They  boarded  the  ship 
and  went  north.  Cassy  met  George  Shelby 
and  Madame  de  Thoux.  When  Cassy  and 
Madame  de  Thoux  questioned  Shelby  about 
their  ex-masters,  they  soon  found  them- 
selves being  related  to  each  other.  They 
struggled  on  their  way  to  Canada  where  they 
met  George  Harris  and  Eliza.  They  were  re- 
lated because  Eliza  was  Cassy's  lost  child 
and  Madame  de  Thoux  was  George's  lost 
sister,  Emily. 

The  family  was  so  happy  to  be  reunited 
and  they  all  moved  to  Africa  with  Emmeline. 
They  felt  that  Liberia,  Africa,  was  a  best 
place  for  them  and  their  people.  It  was  a  land 
of  liberty  and  rights,  and  they  could  work 
hard  to  make  a  better  government  for  their 
own  race.  George  Shelby  went  back  to  his 
place  and  told  the  news  of  Uncle  Tom's 
death.  The  people  in  his  plantation  were  very 
sad.  George  Shelby  announced  that  he  would 
not  buy  another  slave  again.  He  wanted  his 
people  to  go  by  Uncle  Tom's  cabin  and  re- 
member him.  George  prepared  the  papers  for 
freedom  for  all  his  slaves  in  memory  of  Uncle 
Tom. 

— Nancy  Burns 
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This  month's  frontispiece  is 
contributed  by  Vicki  Harring- 
ton, daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herman  Bruce,  Missoula.  She 
is  8  years  old  and  is  in  Mrs. 
Hippe's  class.  Vicki  is  undout- 
edly  wishing  us  a  Merry 
Christmas  through  her  sketch 
of  a  bone-weary  Santa! 
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